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 Whilsti-s Mey WET, thing aol coffee -and: roséglioy, wer 
marked, in ‘a neighhouring apartment,’ three “or! fou 


priests, antl evitizens:of-Portona,“from 
whose conv r Opinions to 
be matecuy HS bul beg 8 bi 26 he een We 


bad, some aliftisulty. ia believing. Abbots to .be. sincere. in 
theiss devotion: téi Napoleon, :particularlyat.a time, when 
his'conehiét to" the Pope ‘hud! been, stetr’ 4s to’ be aa 
Seb Bi midst!’ Aedtotiy adtritrérs,: 

colfee hase, "; “said. the Impetial. iaSey 
to me, .** ‘Ceeveral ¥ when I-came-to Bobbio for 
tHe fiter vile} and, ‘Stace you ‘have expressed sotvi¢ '¢atio+ 
ay, “to, hhear A. “particular ‘account of the circumstances 
which auended. my. first.visit to. this,countrye 1. will gra- 
dty asus: qell-as my ‘memory ‘will, permits It: :was. the 
end of October, 1805. After having heard) #s we have 
dyne.to-days 3.gteup of Abbots enthusiastically extolling 
the. geandeur of: the French Government, which, atthe 
bottom: of ‘their ‘hearts, ‘they hold in “abhorrence, P pro- 
decded ‘througit gidoniy’ winding streets,’ in search Of ‘the 
coach-proprietor, to. whom. I‘am going to’ cofidiict’ you. 
As wecaniiot eet out till to-morrow, ‘[ will give you an:ac> 
eount of the journey I then made, that‘you inay have’a fore- 
taste.of: that which we are.about.to make,ney.,. The rains 
you \sdw-are the remains of: the:fortifications:and of the 
citadel of which-the French took possession if 1642'r they 
were rebpe’t Wat ‘Tortona was entirely distiantled a’ few 
Yeun, 8294; Xow. say, enough | of the women of ‘Tortona, 
when. wemtet the crowd going: tothe bridge, to perceive 
that they ave-preteyand graceful sbut, ‘Heaven preserve!us 


frotn ‘GP this’ touuntry't both masters and servarits 
ae like athe Ohest. “Women are ‘not employed here as 





: erp as is the-eustom in. France. 


t ot thy Preneti’ facé*may hinve deepened the 
flarices of the Piéaiontese with 
do, and I ‘have..thus. perhaps’ been 
y rable opinion of their appearance. 
1 must, however, make one exception ‘im favour'of the 
master ofthe, Verona. 1nn,.at Tortova, aswell as of all, 
his family, the honest frankness of whose mariners in- 
spired me with tHe’preatest ‘confidénide.” 

*+* Atlength I engaged a qaniecatlbibsetinteciennel 
aix livres tournois; -and, as there were no mules to-be had, I 
‘tO BB satibtiéd ‘with arr ‘ass, for thie purpose of 

v luge - The journey we had-to perform 
wus rok rifles ; aghes'th length, dnd, from what Phave' 
since lejitned, t have readin to believe, that the'circum- 
stanck of an pl fy hey being A foraigner, or Yathier 9 Feenchinan,” 

this instance to ‘40 overcharge of forty-eight 
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placed on the padkesaddle of the aes, I mounted my horse, 
vies baly Pena Sh Seeder pier! 
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esidsnciiiag ust 1p evs My oe th 
. Te ‘ ome 
RMAFoqo efit gt bas tdgd-idorat 
é ipige TLgcend Has glad to.get 
outof' ithe! towii; eines a ‘might-no:Jonger anichjecsad 
‘tO The paisehgers iin” the'¥trecte:* sneewneane | 
ing, incognita, and, ag Helter af Or, 
a even she ssgnster, af, the,-Vierona Inn.» Dad ek a; 
thy passport, ‘the name of: hedigntrted author. ould 
hot posstbly have beet made knowns« : lad 
% «© We: travelled * over” Hills and* ate, “whiieli often 
echoed to the discordant ‘bray. Of 
pleased by the assiduity of my 
pluce, tithe head ‘ot our little retinue, in omler-to, inspect 
the’réar,’which’ might: easily have. been robbed: without 
our perceiving it, as, by an imprudent arrangenient on ty 
part, the ass, loaded. with my luggage, followed: the, Mote 
upen. whieh J..as-mounted. 

246 Wealternately ascended; and descended hillsas. steep 
as those described: by the old chaplain. ‘Inicctogsing‘a 
chain of the; /Appenines, we clinrbed rocks, ‘some-of Which 
were bare, some covered with wood, by paths often ins 
tersdeted. by streams, .and rough with flints and pebbles, 
We met poormountaincers,.. shaking the. leaves fram 
chesnut-trees,‘“in “order: to: feed ‘their lean: cattle; these 
people being entirely anprovidea. with either straw or hay: 
* $¢ When .we reached the summit of a ‘mountain, | my 
guide: joyfully announced;to me, in bad Italian, that we 
wereat length about to. travel-aver a,plain,. the road be- 
fore us being in fuet-not. quite so steep: asthe: hills: we 
had passed, but ‘not less so than’ that:-between Paris and 
Montmartre. 

‘© Our path was frequently intersected by.a winding tor- 
rent;'which my guide, fixing his stilts: under his feet.and 
his arms, ‘crossed “at a single step. sometimes pushing on 
the ass with the end’of his stilt, wher it*would have stop: 
ped to drink, or te lie down ia the middle of the stream, 
with.the trunk and portmanteaus on its back. 

‘* We lost our way several times among the-windingsiof 
the mountains. In these emergencies, my guide, ordering 
us to halt, climbed the:bighest. rocks neat us, in order to 
discover the path from their heights, ‘or, ‘when this means 
did not succeed, he exerted all the. Strength of his lings 
to inquire the way from some. man passing at a distance, 
and oftén éveni walked: to the didtanee (of tora than a 
quarter of a league to seeksome shepherd able to give 
him thé’ necessary directions, and returtied sg 
to put his little caravan'iti motion?’ 

“45 Twas much amusediby the cowiieal ssof my site so as 
We arrived at Godiasco, whete” we were to dine. : : My 
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‘| good Piedmontese, cheered by ‘the Hope af'the good wages’ 


he might “expect from # Frenchinen“whio :had ‘¢onsented 
to’ pay four louis for’ the’ use of an ‘nse anid's horse fora” 
journey of twelve leagues, ‘pointed, ‘with“his usual 

‘ex¢lamation, to’ the village we wert ‘abonrto enter, He" 
appeared to triamph in havitig’ crosseds0 difficulew toads 
‘and was as-much pleased *as-if he had’ heen the first Visx| 5 
‘coveret of the village which’ now: presented itselftorour; 
view, It was" sittiated® in the midst-of 2° - plain, “whte 
formed the bed ‘of a torrent, ‘dtied ‘vp ‘abthatitime, 













ktiown: ta himy hailed Godiaseo,: asifithad beeti ithe fies! 
town in the world. His" delight was not “inferidr fp that 
of Alvarez A such when he dijcovered, th 1501, tho beam- 
tiful coast of yous od tiada how ~ 

it“ We os poe houe.dt the i iamecd Of. Zpabene, 
who:Boasted-of being-one‘of thd best-cooks: a tae 
tains,’ owned‘ that she did ‘not Know how 


soup. ;, 1. insisted upon Havitig sone, Hid See 
tions for making it, which, were tat ty, obeyed 5 bu 
fortunately,:as. b, ‘had. forgottonte, mention the rabty 

dish was not very savourygsie leteian 1é ggsh sBG 








‘0 then examined the habitations of the villa a 
were wretched). poor, anf choked up with’ ubg-hitie,, 1 
was-glad.to mount.my, horse. again. ,Our.rond by foe 


neazly, four hours,.along the borders. of the Staforaxw 
waters had not that-day' descanded frouy-thesumimit ofthe 


eighbourin ountains. , As ee wi going do 
ie decteity, a abou Wat lebgte's dita sft Pe te, 
we. min two horsemen, alia 





thenpalighted: fron) hie horsey: and: io ak Ono 
on the ground one of ‘his horee’s shoes, 'E came elose nen 4 
him atid'accosted him.’ Both these travelléry Were priests 
salutation was politely ; Fetuthed ; tid. when the 
was found, ,and the. priest again seated on,his 
— we continned our journey: togetier, emtseoniien. 
tered into conversationy ‘one: of ithespeteute having! com- 
mended ft id. French. 
& He was curiotis to kiow whenée T eaine, god who I 


I questioned hin-in-my tuto; he frankly told me that they 
were two canons of Bobbio, whither they «were returning 
by the way of Varzi; and that they intended to pass ‘the 
night at.the arclpriest’s house, who was the brother of one 
aad the friend.of the other. ‘I am delighted,” replied 
Ltethem, * to meet: such respectable inhabitants of- the 
town, where T am-about to discharge public functions.’ 

** The two ecclesiastics, curious to know in what character 
Ewas.entering sheir, town, named to:me several vacant pub- 
‘Ticcoffices, when,»at Jasty:I.contessed that I was going to 
fill that of Imperial Attorney-of the civil wibunal. 

** I was themcongratulated bythe two canons, who had 
already. placed my Horse between theits in a file, the road 
mot..being, sufficiently wide to admit two horses abrenst. 
Theeanon.whem,J had first addressed, told me that it 

was impossible for meito reach Bobbio that day ; that the 
‘inns‘at Varzi were véry dirty, and crowded with peasarits 
stopping there to “attend thé fair; and that, in short, he 

to. make.me accompany them to the house 

Deere dtd andcurate of Varzi. The brother ase 
‘wired mothat the'curate-would’ be ‘proud of che honour of 
zie 3 ite; ant that'we should sup very comfortably’at 

jhis Sens Lobjécied, that T thought I ought 'to alight at 
the se of the Justice of Peace of the district; but the 
‘twdtgbotk priests assured me, that as a Catholic foreigner, 
Péwetaiy firev'vielv to the curate-‘of. the place, and, by 





yin 





ed a quarter of an hour after 
as, it Was,.excited little atten- 
ee Ree however, refuse myself the satisfaction 


Ree on their, Thdahesbivel» quar the pace of mine. 


covered with ‘pebbles ‘and “Bint” intenspersed with tin ging for it, by telling @rem that'no better accom. 

stones. sdt Ye 18 For tra Vellmg vere to be met with at Tortona, 

a "My ene wee ith on wis shaw and poo pact tad beet taken asa pis-alicr 
at ad ers 


wasy.but, withour immediately answering all his i inquiries, .... 
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T took care to assure them that I had paid enough to de- 
serve a better equipage. 

** IT was hospitably received by the arch-priest, who came 
to the front déor to meet me; his brother, the canon, hav- 
ing gone on before to announce my arrival. 

** Upon entering the house, my nose was regaled by a 
strong odour, which, although not altogether disagreeable 
would have overpowered a person of delicate nerves. It 
was the smell of white truffies, which are so rare in France, 
but which are very plentiful in the countries bordering on 
Montferrat. The inhabitants send them to the people 
of Genoa, where they are considered as dainties. We eat 
some in our salad at supper. 

** Before supper I received a visit from some nublic func- 

_tionaries and priests of Bobbio, who happened to be at 
the fair of Varzi. A lawyer, who was a brother of the 
‘arch-priest, came also to pay his respects tome. He was 
a handsome, tall man 3 but, like most of the Piedmontese; 
of a sallow complexion, and very reserved in his manners. 
As he spoke French a little, and I Italian, we understood 
each other perfectly well. He intended to return the next 
day to Bobbio. 

** The repast was more cheerful than I expected, consider- 
ing that it was in.a country so nearly bordering upon Pied. 
mont. The place of honour was given to me, which is, 
in Italy, the upper extremity of an oblong table opposite 
the entrance-door. ‘I eat between the arch-priest and one 
of the canons, who was a vicar of the Bishop of the dio- 
ecse of Conti. ; 

‘*The jester of the company was a village curate, who, 

. after he had eaten and drunk well, became very entertain- 
ing. He sung, at the dessert, psalms, Kirics, and maghi- 
ficats, imitating the tones and: gestures of his schoolmaster 

' so happily that he convulsed with laughter all the guests 
at table. He mimicked, also, the singing of his parishion- 
ers so well that he appeared to me fit to play a part any 

* where rathér than in the pulpit or at the altar. Whilst he 

’ was ridiculing the peculiarities of his flock, he did not 

suspect that he had any himself. 
** After supper J was conducted to my chamber, where I 

* slept soundly till the next day. 

*¢ The next morning I recvived a visit from the Justice of 
Peace, a young man of about thirty years of age, with the 
Piedmontese countenance ; that i8to say, his complexion 
was dark, his features marked, and expressive at once of 
gravity and dissimulation. However, he endeavoured to 
assume a frankness of manner towards me, telling me that 
he was very sorry he had not received me at his house: 
that as Justice of Peace he had a right to expect that I 
should have alighted at his door ; and that he had delayed 
his visit to me till the day after my arrival, only because 
he had no acquaintance with the arch-priest. The same 
reason might have served as an excuse to him for not “vi- 
siting me at all; but without telling him so, T assured him 

‘that I felt obliged by his politeness, and that I regretted 
not having been able to anticipate him in it. You must 
know that in Italy, custom requires strangers to pay their 
respects to the inhabitants of distinction immediately after 
their arrival in a town. 

«¢ The Justice of Peace pressed me to pass the day with 
him, observing that he had had a room prepared for me, 

. and that I ought at least to divide my time between him 

and the arch-priest. I,excused myself as well as I could, 
alleging that I had sent away my guide and horse, and 
that«I. now depended upon my two friends the canons to 

be conducted to Bobbio, who were going to set out im- 

" mediately, and. who had kindly procured two horses for 

“me. But the bonest Justice still persisted in his entrea- 
ties. ‘I have,’ said he, ‘invited some friends to meet you 
at dinner. We all promise ourselves great pleasure from 
your company.’—* Indeed you must excuse me; I have 
told you my reasons."—‘ The horses shall wait for you; 
we will take it upon ourselves to make the proprietor 
agree to this arrangement.” During this altercation, the 

"horses had been saddled, and one of them loaded with 

my luggage. The young lawyer insisted upon holding 


the bridle whilst I mounted my horse (a mark of deference 
which is not unusual in Italy) while one of his friends 
held the stirrup for me. I was embarrassed by so much 
attention. When the two canons had made their appear. 
ance,.and placed my horse between theirs, five or six 
gentlemen, priests.and laymen, rode up from the different 
streets of the town to join our party, and ranging them- 
selves in a file with us, formed a very respectable retinue. 
The bustle of our departure drew together a crowd of 
loungers, each of whom, no doubt, made his remark, 
according to the opinion he had formed of the French, and 
of those who paid their court to them. 

** We took leave cf more than a dozen people, standing 
neat the arch-priest’s door. There was no end of compli- 
ments, salutations, and shakings of hands. Ourcavalcade 
was shortly afterwards in the inidst of valties and moun- 
tains. As we were leaving the town, my companions 
pointed out to me several shops and tents, formed of the 
twisted foliage and branches of trees, some ef which con- 
tained the merchandize of the fair; whilst in others were 
assembled . convivial parties’ ‘These numerous «cabins, 
which are renewed e“ery year, and frequented during a 
space of five or six days, gave to the valley a very ‘pic- 
tu&esque and novel appearance. 

*Vhe journey from Varzito Bobbio occupies four hours; 
and the road extends over a continued succession of hills. 
Bobbio is senarated from the town we had just left by the 
Penice, a very high mountain of the chain of the Appe- 
nines, which would bear a comparison with some of the 
Alps. The road cut along its side ascends only to half its 
height. 

** From this elevation I first discovered the place of my 
destination. My companions exclaimed, almost simul- 
taneously, * Signore! signoré! eccolo ! eccolo!’ * What is 
the matter?” replied I.‘ Bobbio! si Bobbio!’ said they, 
pointing with their fingers. ‘They showed it to me, not as 
a remarkable place, but as that where I was destined to 
reside for an indefinite length of time. ‘ There is your 
dwelling,’ they seemed to say to me, and I replied tacitly, 
after having looked at it, * There is my prison.’ 

*¢ The appearance of the town was most gloomy and-un- 
promisiny. «It consisted of a group of houces built of grey 
lava, and roofed with yellow slates, situated at the bottom 
of a valley, at the foot of Mount Penice. We frequently 
lost sight of it during the two hours that we descended the 
mountain by the winding road cut across the trenches by 
which it is surrounded on the north. This town, described 
by Tacitus, when he speaks of the battle fought in the 
year of Rome 536, does not seem to have changed since 
then, the vine which St. Colombeau caused to grow here 
being the only ornament which time has added to this 
wild spot. 
‘ «We entered Bobbio with éclat. It is the capital of 
the towns and villages scattered in this part of the Appen- 
nines, and was built by St. Colombeau, founder of a house 
of Benedictines in this country. 

*T alighted at the house of the two canons, who lived 
together. The town, consisting of narrow, dirty, ill- 
paved streets, is called by the inhabitants of the neigh- 
bouring plains Vorinale dell’ Italia, and this. expression 
gives an excellent idea of it. It stands on the borders ef 
the Trebia, a torrent rendered famous by the viciory gained 
on its shores, near this town, by Hannibal over Sempronius 
the Roman Consul. 

‘The appearance’ of the interior of the town did not, 
destroy the impression I had received from a distant view 
of it. There were-in the’ streets numbers of priests in 


pigs. Our horses stumbled against these animals, which 
would not make room’ for them till they werein danger of 
being trampled upon, 
mediately afterwards, The. ill-built houses, surrounded 








by ruinous walls, offered no temptation to enter their 


doors. Their smal! windows were patched with pieces of 
oiled paper, full of holes. 

‘* 'Fhis town contains about twelve hundred inhabitants, 
and I did not observe more than fifteen well-built houses, 

** Our arrival put the inhabitants in motion, as it is very 
unusual] to see strangers here; from the visit of the Car- 
thagenians, to the battles fought upon the Trebia in 1759, 
between the French under Macdonald and the Russians, 
it would be easy to count the strangers who have had the 
courage to encounter the gloom of this dismal abode. The 
inhabitants, covered with their cassocks, stood at the doors 
of their houses staring at ué as we passed. As my com- 
panions were known, all eyes were fixed upon me. The 
curious enquired who I was, and it was soon known among 
the political paraders of the humble piazzas of their only 
square, that of the Dome, that a Frenchman had arrived 
in their town to complete their new tribunal. 

** Mountaineers are generally censorious, and, I have 
no doubt, that it was whispered among them that I did not 
‘belie my nation, and that I had need of great courage in 
coming to reside amongst them. What other European 
would have ventured to inhabit Bobbio? During the last 
century, only two strangers had come to reside in this dis. 
mal place ; one was a German commander, and the other 
a Piedmontese, their last bishop.” 

Liverpool. A. W. 
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(ORIGINAL TRANSLATION, BY SPERANS, PROM THE GERMAN OF 
FREDERIC LAUN.] 





(Continued from our last.) 
— 

Chapter 12th, Fancies.—I found the street quite al- 
tered when J returned to it; instead of the former bustle 
and pressure, there was now hardly a person to be met 
with; because the crowd had followed the monarch to the 
interior of the town. At my arrival at the inn, the waiter 
asked whether he should-now bring up the breakfast ? 
** What!" cried I, ** you have not served it up yet ?” 
** It was merely on account of your absence,” replied the 
man. ‘* Well, let us have it then as quickly as you can ; 
but where are my guests?” The garret was as empty 
as the street, and I had to breakfast alone. For this, how- 
ever, I felt no inclination, and I asked for wine instead of 
it: with. every fresh glass the image of the fair Emma 
presented itself in a more lively manner before me; and I 
began to be convinced, for the first time, that my friends 
had been perfectly correct in blaming my single state, and 
that I now wanted a wife, as much as [ bad before wanted 
aliving; ‘* but my dear Comptroller,” said I to myself, 
** would it not be rather a youthful trick to marry all at 
once, post haste; and whom ? an embroiderer, forseoth ! 
consider well about it, and remember all the unfortunate 
marriages whicli have been contracted in a hurry, and re- 
pented of at leisure. 

Chapler 13th. The Note.—Whilst T was thus musing, 
a pretty white pigeon came flying through the open win- 
dow: a happy sign, I thought; perhaps sent on purpose 
by the goddess of love! The pigeon was, moreover, so 
tame,, that. it walked about on the table, to pick up some 
bread-crumbs: I saw, also, that it had a piece of fine 
paper fastened to its neck with ared tape; and, asit matic 
no resistance, I laid hold of it, and found the following 





robes of rusty ‘black, and of laymenrin long, ragged great | 
coats, With hanging sleeves, having their arms concealed | 
in the folds of their! coats. Nothing wasto be heard on | 
all sides But’ the ‘cackling of geese and the grunting of; 


biliet: ‘*, Dear Emma, I am alinést out of my senses: I 
have neither seen you nor heard of you all yesterday ; and 
if it is to be so again this day, I shall surely die. Hasten, 
oh! hasten into the arms cf him who cannot live without 
you.” I squeezed the note, convulsively, in my hand,, 
and ,put. it into my, pocket; the pigeon stood, for some 


and then resumed their places im- |.time,, quietly before me, as if waiting for the accustomed 


answor 4 but I pusbed the winged messenger so rudely 
from me, that I was soon left alone. The lines were wris 
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ten in a-very fine, running, and bold hand, to which I 
wished, for the time being, every imaginable evil. 

Chapter 14th. Incidents.“ Allow me the honour,’ 
ssid some one, tapping me on the shoulder. I stared, as 
if awaking out of a dream, and lo! the fat landlord stood 
before me, with his large box, offering a pinch of snuff 
I shook my head in silence. ‘* You seem to be rather 
displeased, Mr. Haller—but who would not? ‘The Cor- 
poration got pretty well out of the business; but the In- 
stitution, oh:dear! oh dear!” I scarcely knew in what 
language the man was speaking, and looked at him with 
astonishment. ‘‘ Well,” he continued, *‘do not you 
think yourself, that the University ought to have sent a 
better deputy ?—the story will do us a vast deal of credit 
abroad.” —** What story ?” I asked in my turn. ‘ Bless 
ime! have you not seen the sight? ‘The gentleman’s 
sword got entangled between his legs, and he had not 
quite finished saying * Most magnanimous’ when he fell 
at the feet of his Majesty, with his nose in the mire,”— 
§* Much good may it do to him,”’ said I, peevishly : ** what 
do I care?”—** Oh! just as you please: but I see the 
young lady has already removed her best things.” ( looked 
about,’ and. missed a most elegant piece of embroidery, 
which had been in the frame ; and the room appeared also 
otherwise in a state of disorder, which had not struck me 
before. : 

Chapter 15th. A Reprimand.—The Collector entered 
at that moment in breathless haste; and, after having 


, 


locked about, with a show of surprise, he inquired for his: 


daughter. I was surprised, in my turn, and said that I 
did not know what had become of her. He appeared 
almost choked with passion, and cried, ‘* But when you 
knocked me down on the landing.”—*‘ Good heavens! 
aad was that you ?”—** Who else should it have been ? 
But I then left Ida in the room, and you found her, I 
suppose.”’—** Oh ! yes, then I found her, but I had after- 
wards an indispensible message to attend to.”—** Mighty 
‘well! Mr. Comptroller; and you left. my poor girl to 
herself, in such a place, and on a day like this? You, 
who had invited us, and to whom I had stated that J 
‘should have to join a friend for about half an hour! Truly, 
Sir, there is something so remarkably singular in your 
‘eonduct, that I'should not be master of my feelings if I 


‘were to stay a moment longer.” He actually left us very 
“abruptly. 
Chapter 16th. Explanations.—*‘* Excuse my liberty,” 


said mine host; ** but is Miss Ida your intended bride ?” 
Under existing circumstances, I thought myself fully au- 
thorized to answer witha very loud and intelligible ** No.” 
**Tn that case, I may as well tell you that you had no 
sooner crossed the street than I heard a good deal of cough- 
ing in the higher regions, and when I looked up, I found 
that it proceeded from the fair damsel in the garret win- 
dow, who nodded to somebody in the crowd. I was not 
long in finding out the happy individual to be'a fresh- 
locking young gentleman, who made also corresponding 
They seemed to produce the desired 
effect, for soon after the female slipped through the door, 
and both she and her beau disappeared in an instant.” 
Chapter 17th. Embarrassments.—** So, so,” I thought, 
after I had arrived at home, ‘* T have made a fine mor- 
ning’s work of it; and the afternoon is not likely to be 
much in my favour. How am I to face the company at 
dinner, and what can I say for myself? It would, per- 
haps, be best to be suddenly taken ill, and thus exeuse 
myself from going: but no; I should by that means 
allow very unfavourable constructions to be put upon my 
eonduct; and since heavy cliarges are likely to be made, 
I had better stand on my defence, and face them out at 
ence.” In the mean time, I felt more uneasiness about 
the unfortunate paper of the pigeon than about all the 
rest. I had only been half persuaded into the fitness of 
my marrying Miss Ida, by theimportunity of my friends ; 
whereas my feclings for Miss Emma were genuine, and 
nothing short of the billet could have disturbed them. 
Chapters 18th and 19th. Worse and wortt— Oh! 


f 





here he comes at last,” exclaimed the lady of the house ; 


‘} and'the whole company turned round, with forced smiles, 


to welcome my entrance. There was, however, great 
astonishmentt ‘when it appeared that I came without either 
the Collector or his daughter, and that I could not even 
tell what had become of them: but dinner had been\so 
long delayed on our account, that it could not be put off 
any longer, and it was served up. I occupied a very con- 
spicuous place, because it was between two empty chairs, 
and I had before me a large tart, which was the chief 
ornament of the table, and upon which I perceived two 
entwined letters of rosc-coloured sugar, which ‘were evi- 
dently the initials of Ida and Charles. The other guests 
were aware of the ‘circumstance as well as myself; but I 
pretended not to understand their signiiicant nods. The 
ceremony of the day furnished, of course, matter of con- 
versation during dinner, and I was often appealed to when 
contested points were discussed, because none of the per- 
sons present had been so favourably placed as I was sup- 
posed to have been. I endeavoured to get through the 
business by shrugging my shoulders, smiling at what had 
been said by the gentlemen, and affinning what had been 
advanced by the'ladies ; but all would not do, and I had 
sometimes to speak decisively. For instance, when the 
fall of the learned Protector was mentioned, a young mer- 
chant, who was a lieutenant in the militia, gave it as his 
opinion that the man ought to be punished for bringing 
disgrace upon ‘the town, and he expected me to confirm 
his verdict; but I could not find it in my heart, and I 
declared that the honour of the country would perhaps be 


best preserved if such mummeries were omitted altogether. | 


This bold assertion did not seem to give much pleasure, 
and the ominous manner in which one of the fathers of the 
town shook his head predicted me no good; but I was not 
in a frame of mind to stop at local considerations. Another 
accident was said to have taken place, of which I then 
heard for the first time. A fluck of sheep had been driven 
by some street lads in the rear of the young ladies who 
were to present poems and flowers to the monarch, and 
the animals had been goaded to such a degree, that, in 
their despair, they overturned every thing on their passage ; 
and the leader of the virgins was asserted to have come into 
such close contact with a strong wether, that she had taken 
an involuntary ride on his back, and had actually been 
carried to a considerable distance. Several guests denied 
the latter circumstance, and I joined them, by proving 
a@ priori the irapossibility of the situation, unless freely 
and willingly adopted by the fair rider; but it appeared 
soon, by my manner of describing the thing that I had 
net been an eye-witness, and my testimony. was rejected 
altogether. A great dispute arose afterwards about the 
question, whether the King had been sitting bareheaded 
in his carriage on account of the heat, or whether he had 
uncovered himself out of respect to the deputies? I was 
once more appealed to; but, when my information proved 
to be quite as unsatisfactory on this point as it had been 
on all the rest, one of the ladies exclaimed, with impa- 
tience, ‘‘ Well! I should like to know what the gentle- 
man has seen for his two Louis d’or ?”—*‘* The two eyes 
of his beloved, to be sure !”’ said another.—‘* The en- 
twined names for ever!” said a thirds and all the glasses 
were emptied with shouts of applause. I really think 
that the three holy men in the burning furnace cannot 
have been much hotter than I felt at the time. 


[To be concluded in our next.] 








The Bolitical Economist. 


THE PERIODS OF APPRENTICESHIP TOO LONG. 
a 
TO THE EDITOR. 

Sir,—You were kind enough toinsert a short letter on the 
subject of the laws relative to apprentices, in your paper 
of the 19th instant. Allow me, then, to state afew of my 
— for inviting the attention of the public tewards that 
q ion. : 








Every one is aware that there are some trades which a per- 
son cannot practise unless he has served the number of years 
required by the charter or bye-law which regulates such trades, 
and that there are others in which the term of apprenticeship 
depends entirely upon the master and the parents of the ap- 
prentice. In the former, always, and in the latter, generally, 
the term is prolonged to such a length as produces habits of 
idleness and inattention in the apprentices. Boys are.gene- 
rally bound before they are capable of judging for themsselves, 
the consequence of which is, that, in the course of a year or 
two, they either takea dislike to their master or thetrade; and, 
seeing that it will be long before they can derive any solid ad- 
vantage from their labour, they.endeavour.to do just as little 
as possible. Besides, the length of apprenticeships may be 
said to increase the expense of education; but, were parents 
to endeavour to keep their children a little longer at school, 
and masters to accept of a shorter term of apprenticeship, 
both, I am certain, would reap great benefit from it in the 
end. Itis true, that, at first, parents would think it’greatly 
to their disadvantage to keep their children at school after 
they were able to work; but the future, they must see; would 
be greatly in their favour; for it isthe boast of a civilized so- 
ciety that it weighs the probable events of the future, whilst 
it is the characteristic of a state of barbarism that it is wholly 
engrossed with the concerns of the present. 

The wages.of the person, after he was loose, would be 
much lewer than they are at present; yet, knowing that they 
must be increased, atcording to his industry, he would natu- 
rally endeavour to do whatever lay in his power: such, of 
course, is the case with workmen at present, but nosso, gene- 
rally, with apprentices. ; ‘ . 

Would it nét, then, be much better for both parties'to alter 
the present system entirely, since it is ayparent to every one 
how much may be done by a willing mind, and. how little 
where the inclination dees not concur. To produce this con- 
currence there must be reciprocal advantages; but, in long 
apprenticeships, the advantagé chiefly belorigs té the master, 
since two or three years, at most, is sufficieht tolearn the ge- 
nerality of trades. 

This, then, is a question which deeply affects not only the 
industry but the morality of apprentices. 

“ The institution of long apprenticeships,” says Dr. Adam 
Smith, “has no tendency to form young péople to industry. 
A journeyman who works by the piece is likely to be Indus- 
trious; because he derives a benefit from every exertion of 
his industry. An apprentice is likely to be idle, and almost 
always is so; because he has no immediate interest to. be 
otherwise. In the inferior employments the sweets Of labour 
consist altogether in the recompens¢ of labour.’ They whe 
are soonest in a condition to enjoy the sweets of it are likely 
soonest to conceive a relish for it, and to acquire the early 
habit of industry. A young man naturally conceivesan aver- 
sion to labour, when, for a long time, he receives no benefit 
from it. The boys whoare put out apprentices from publie 
charities are generally bound for more than the usualnumber 
of years; and they generally turn out very idle and worthless.” 

Yours, dc. _ IC. 


Chit Chat. 


Excuse for Smoking.—\ have heard an exeyse alleged 
for it by an old smoker, that it is good for the memory ; 
and as a proof of it, the advocate remarked, that if a man 
be ever so drunk, he is reminded by it to drink again.— 
London Magazine. c 


Law Wit.—The house of Counsellor —— wa§ broken 
into and plundered. The following morning, ih Court, 
Mr. Curran was asked if he had heard of ——’s robbery ? 
** No,” replied he, ** Who did he rob !” i 


Double Egg.—A gentleman of this town, one day last 
week, brouglat into our office a hen’s egg, which weighed 
4} ounces, and measured 9} inches in cireumference. It 
was as large as a goose egy; and we stoutly contended 
that it was such, until the gentleman broke it, in the 
hope thereby of convincing us of our errror. He did con- 
vince us; for on opening the egg, a smaller one, of the 
size of a common hen’s.egg, was found within the larger 
shell. The interstice between the inner surface of the 
large shell and the outer surface of the small egg, con- 
tained a yolk and the white viscous substance found in 
common eggs.— Western Carolinian. 


The following is the literal direction of a letter which 
was lately sent through the post-office of Cambridge: 
_ At Ashwelthorpe, near Vymondham town, 
In Norfolk's famous county, 
There dwells a man of high renown, 
Matty have shared his bounty ; 
Good tman if you’re fond of ale, 
_Convey this without failure, 
And, fear you shouid mistake the name 
Kaquire for Mr. Taylor. 





























THE KALEIDOSCOPE. 














Woctryp, 


PAREWELL TO PROSPECT HILL, 
Late the Residence of @. A. Req. 
es or 
Ye sylvan haunts, ye distant glades, 
Ye verdant lawns, ye solemn shades; 
Ye woods where crystal waters glide, 
And waves the larch in graceful pride, 
While round the oak’s mysterious aweep 
A fairy band their revels keep: 
Ye haleyon vales that breathe of heaven, 
Fair as were thine, delightful Edent 
Ye smiling grots, ye leafy dells, 
Where sweet to list the village bells, 
And, warring passions calm’d to rest, 
Pierce the Dlue clouds that veil the blest ! 
Ve hallowed vells by hermit trod, 
The world abjufed; devote to Godt 
Ye flow’ry knolls, yé bright alcovea, 
Ye gardens fair, ye tuneful groves; 
And shall.I never see you more? 
And is the dream of transport o'er, 
The waking drearm thet lull’d to rest 
Thesorrows of an aching breast, 
That raptur’d *mid a scene 60 fair, 
* Again was buoyant, “light asalr ° 
Mas time rung out his parting knell, 
And have I ta’en a fast farewell! 
And must the welcome, passing sweet, 
. No more the ear of friendship greet ? 
And for the dear famifiar face, 
The smile of love, the glad embrace; 
he converse, that, like moonbeam's light, 
Diffused a tranquil, pure delight; 
Must now a stranger’s welcome greet, 
Around the board must strangers meet, 
And smiling loves angelic face 
To formal coldness now give place; 
And converse, bland as moonbeam’s light, 
No more enchant the ear of night? 


4h, nte! ye Genii of the spot, 
_ That dwell on hill, in vale, or grot; 
Ye Dryads of the leafy wood, 
Ye Nymphs that guard the timpid floods 
Ve Fairies that blithe revel keep, 
On shaven lifen, or flow’ry steep; 
Ye Oreads of the craggy mount, 
Yo Naiads of the erystal fount s 
Suspend your sports, ye Genii, alls 
Sepend the feat, the song, the Balls 
Par those ye loved are far awny, 
And this bo festal holiday 
For eportive mirth and revelry. 
Silence as of the dead prevaild, 
And grief each gentle heart assal!’d, 
Whon full upon the miduight alr 
. Inchorus pened a plaint eo dreur, 
That, bending far to list the strain, 
And bear it to the distant platn, 
Echo, forgetf1] of her task, 
In at so strange a masqne, 
to sonnd her aerial sheil, 
An@, weenlng, sought ber mountain eeflt 
And nop the wild lament was done, 
Tha woods were mute, the minstrels ganes 
And Nymph, and Faun, and Pairy train, 
Setking their eyivan bowors again, 





Gazed on the glorious orb of day, 
Peering o’er hill wita gladsome ray, 
Shivering and chill’d, as though it shone 
Upon a cold and funeral stone. 
Liverpool, G 
><» 


(S85 NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS.] 





TO MISS ——, ON HER APPROACHING MARRIAGE. 
pass PUES 
Oh! tell me ne’er of woman's love, 


In truth her breast adorning; 

No more her wily arts I'll prove, 
Each fair enslaver scorning. 

For oh! it joys them to impart 
A wound, themselves are feigning, 

To chain the foolish, yielding heart, 
In despot empire reigning. 

Young Love, one day, sat weaving nets 
To win hearts female trying, 

And long he toils, and fuming frets, 
The cords his skil) defying: 

Caprice stood by, and jeer’d his vain 
Endeavours to unite them, 

** Cease, cease,” he cried, “‘ this idle pain, 
Let me but work, I'll right them.” 

Love urged his toils, unwilling still, 
To see himse'f defeated, 

But forced, at length, though ’gainst his will, 
Gave in, both tired and heated: 

Caprice then plied his cunning hands, 
With fetters silken weaving, 

And quickly joined the feeble bands, 
Our eyes and hearts deceiving. 

Thus, though man’s bosom love mry bold 
In fetters strong and binding, 

Yet woman’s heart those nets enfold 
Caprice so 800n was winding; 

And, though they seem to keep them fast 
Secure from fears of breaking, 

The slippery captives seldom last, 
Or pay the pains of taking. 

Then joy to thee in wedded state, 
And joy through life unceasing, 

No doubt thou'lt prove a constant mate, 
Each day in love increasing: 

I lov’d thee once; yet wherefore say 
How thou that love did’st cherish: 

So fare thee well! I bless the day, 
That sees its ardour perish. 








GEOGRAPHICAL CHACE.. 

The account of the geographical garden, in our last, 
brought to our recollection a whimsical geographical 
chace, which has lain dormant in our portfolio of reserve 
ever since the date it bears. We shall give it verbatim et 
LITERATE (not /itcra/1m, as almost all our cotemporaries 
will persist in writing it.) We shall suffer Mr. Tommy 
Turton to tell his story in his own way; as his is a kind 
of composition with which we dare not meddle, for fear 
of spoiling it. With all its apparent absurdity, and 
although the lines perhaps necessarily limp here and 
there, we are convinced that Tommy's doggrel mnemonic 
will be found very useful to those who will be at the pains 
to say or sing it until they have committed it to memory. 
With regard to our correspondent, we take it for granted, 
that, like the the eccentric Prince of Denmark, he is only 
‘¢mad north-north-west ; when the wind is eoutherly, he 
knows a hawk fiom a hernshaw.” 


T0 THE EDITOR. 
DBAR AFFRCTIONATE FRIEND, Sin,—One morning very early 
my old chummy, Lord Byron, slaps me on the foot, and says 
to me—‘* Tommy,” says he, “the author of ‘ Thirty days 
hath September’ deserves immortality.” Dang it,” says I, 
« Lord, so he does, and I should vastly like to be popp’d in the 
same constellation.”—So, dear friend, toextenuate such aspira- 
tions, I write this here thingumberry—a sublime tour through 
‘England .and Wales, from. north to. south, amanged in rows 








like a gingerbread Alpha Beta, and bounded by the.“ vasty 
@eep;” which I hope will tend to luminate your geographical 


en | 


knowledge, discover the longitude, and immortalize your 


affectionate chum, TOMMY TURTON, 
Gooseberry-hall, Sept. 6, 1821. 
2. Northumberland and Cumberland—come get your hats and 
wigs, 


2. Or Westmoreland and Durham will call you lazy pigs; 
2. For Lancashire and Yorkshire are going to ride away, 
4. To Ches. and Derb. and Not. and Lin. as far as German Bay; 
5. Then, hey, for Shrop. and Stag: and Leis. and Rutland, and 
Norfo. 
ane Hers. and Wors. and Wark. and ’thampt. 
A Hunting. they will go, 
Not forgetting Cambridgeshire and Suffolkshire also} 
And then for Mon. and Glos. and Oz. 
And Buck. and Bedford. gay ; 
ce And then to Hart. and Essex sweet, 
‘All on this morn of May;, ; 
Then Somer. Wilts. and Berks-and Sur. and Kent they'll 
6 gallop over, : 
* “) But sure they will take care and not—fal! in the Straite 
of Dover; 
For they must go to Corn. and Dev. and Dorsetshire also, 
5. { And when they’ve been at Ham. and Sus. perhaps theyll 
stop to blow. 





THE WELSH CHACE. 

For sure dis is hur Anglesea and prave Caernarvonshire, 
And hur Denbigh. and hur Flint. for to set hur house on fire, 
And Merioneth. and ’Gomery. and Cardigan. 80 prave, 
Besides Radnor. and Pembroke. good counties which hur 

have, : ' 
And ’Marthenshire and Brecknock. like leeks all in a row, 
And teer and sweet Glamorganshire, where great big moan 

tains grow. : : 


fen and sFlanners. 


ON THE ART OF LISTENING. 
[From an Italian periodical work, called the Italico, pub. 
lished in London a few years ago. 








We have had many treatises on the art of speaking ; we 
now want one on the art of listening. It is not always 


not nature taught us, that we ought to talk Jess than we 
listen, by giving us two ears and but one mouth, . 

** Strike, but listen,” said-a celebrated Grecian. Not 
to listen, or to listen with a want of attention, is an offence 
against the laws of politeness, and high-treason against 


} society. Conversation is‘a species of commerce, where 


every one has a right to bring and to dispose of his com- 
modities, his merchandise, and to supply others with that 
which he supposes they stand in need of; therefore, it 
ought to be an exchange, a barter; if not, it becomes an 
exclusive monopoly ; and those who wish to talk, without 
listening to others, are forestallers, monopolizers, and 
retailers, who produce stagnation and scarcity. ‘ 
The Duchess of Maine used to say, **1 love conversa- 
tion; every body listens to me, and I listen to no one.” 
This was also the case with the Abbé Salliani, who was 
so fi for his dotes, and told them so well, that 
people went to Paris to-hear the Abbé Salliani talk as 
they went tosee anew play. But whenhe had finished his 
stories, that he might not attend to the observations and 
remarks, nor hear others speak, he mixed with the crowd 
and disappeared. These persons knew how to talk, but 
not how to converse. 

If to listen, and to listen properly, is a duty towards 
others, it is also of the greatest utility and importance to 
ourselves. He who possesses no talent, but that of paying 
attention and gathering gracefully and judiciously the 
words of others, will become more agreeable and _esteen:ed 
than even if he possessed superior merit. We discover 
sense in those who admire our own talents, and are satis- 
fied with others when we are self-satisfied. _Complaisance 
in listening marks a wish to learn: he who does not love 
to listen, does not wish to learn the truth. He who speake, 
sows; he who listens, reaps; for we find the most useful 
maxims were gathered from the conversation of sages, 
and their precepts were inculcated in dialogues. We 
cannot always shine, but we may make others shine; 
and profiting thus by the wisdom of others, we sake 











heir learning our own. In conversation, better than in 





necessary to talk, but to listen is almost a duty; for has - 
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THE KALEIDOSCOPE. 353 
- Seer sewcr-am 
= site — ; 
= 3 ‘ i become interesting to othere.’ 
. hooks, we gather the flowers of science; and a beautiful | blowing away with great violence, said, ‘* Go on, go on, apeaare aeeenant - Piertd, . oon sites Shae 
IN, : i i heart and the | I can understand.” wees - pel ight. 
i kes more impression on the heart an - : é ial a inane wiser Yhined. 
21. eoaan ae finest pare *¢ Where did you acquire}. Dean Swift thus explains the dinar Ta " — Si ae ay i ps poses Bawa a {te is 
" : . i i t ar eaking. orig’ ’ Y « - 5 
s aud those beautiful ideas,” 4 a st 7 me aaa be — an Saeae rl idea that has | played upon it according to your own taste; and you 
—** From my own heart,” sal e ta _— é _ acala it.”” L. Z. 
pene: amt fecal pf book."—** Perhaps the author | occurred to us, whilst another is speaking ; wishing for an | knew how to sound i 
Ba: h hit upon the same thought.”—‘* The ideas | opportunity, we do not think of what others are saying, Ch ar oat fi a y 
and pers bi r ou put them in “such beautiful lan- | but of what we mean to say ourselves; and the imagina- SCLEN TUE ccorys. 
afer aioe ms double pleasure.”—** That is, | tion is occupied with its own productions. Our wander- [Comprehending Notices of new Discoveries or Improve- 
amg ge Baten v d then you were | ing eyes seem to seck something, as if we feared our me-{ ments in Science or Art; including, occasionally, sin- 
passa as ss anal mories might prove treacherous, and that we should lose an cmon ver Sacer Rey mmr 8 eal 
eading. vo , » : ‘ . : osophical, otanical, ts sical, anc 2) u 
r If oan is the way to instruct ourselves, it is also a; opportunity of making a remark that would do us a Phenomena, or singular Facts in ‘Natural History ; 
‘on and proof of a cultivated mind. The Abbé Trublet | credit; we fear that a new idea should escape us, an : that Vegetation, &e.; Antiquities, &c.; List of Patents ;— 
said iets had a better opinion of the sense of a person | another less striking should take its place. What _ the to be continued in a series through the Volume. | 
ney ‘eho could take up with wisdom and sagacity a witty se arp a a Saeriaadih Scare iets [From Tilloch’s Philosophical Magazine. 
i t-] simplicity, and beauty o ’ ; J 
: opel, 9 noble aon. apr aah pranangye iy poe amend of enn chad and form the pleasure of} PAPERS RELATING TO THE EARTHQUAKE 
—s edit. The latter is often the effect of chance, the former eer” WHICH OCCURRED IN INDIA IN 189." 
eynires a solid foundation of taste and understanding. society. We lose many thoughts, newer, more natural, Bi To 8 
slA0, ee» hing is more acceptable and pleasing than the art of | and more spirited, which might be prompted by the dis- TO WILLIAM ERSKINE, ESQ. BOMBAY. 
hey'l : sities Id left a large legacy toa man who | course of our antagonist, by the energy of his arguments, My DEAR S1Rr,—As it was at your suggestion that I 
listening. An old man le S : ” h of his facts. attempted to draw up the following account of the earth- 
was not his relation, because he had had the complaisance | or tle trath of his fac ere id | quake which occurred in India, in:June, 1819, I beg that 
: to listen to him. We therefore love the company of those | - There is a proper way of listening 3 not that of the stupid pen pene hr sides Gan deals lntereeting, onl will Go onc 
s | who listen willingly to us, and we often see men of su- | and ignorant, who, at every trifling word, open their eyes | the favour to present it to the Society. It consists of a 
\ fire, ; erior abilities prefer the society of those whose talents are | and cry out a miracle. Nor that of those who smile and | )ain description, and no circumstance has been admitted 
bur ff faferior because they listen with respect and studiously | applaud as soon as you begin to speak. They resemble | that has se pm ong Alyson 3 at the roe been it must 
ather every word that falls from them. This does not | some persons who would applaud at the theatre as soon at oat 3 pr Been ole is written from: memory, or 
oie presi in pride or vanity ; but the superiority of others | as the candles are lighted. We feel much surprised and | Y&TY 1 : Meaney abe dear Sie; Heciie ey faithfally, 
‘ oppresses the mind and destroys the courage; perfect | mortified, when imagining we have deserved the applause (Signed) ‘ J. MACMURDO. 
— equality occasions a rivalry of pretensions and disputes; | of a discerning, auditor, a stupid exclamation or a silly Camp at Bhoojy Jan: 27, 1820., 
5 ~ to sit in judgment, to be looked up to as an oracle, | observation proves to us that we have been talking to a = - x nine day i Fig Mtg cnaae po nl 
ange give a freedom of mind, a facility, a strength, a boldness, | fool; we feel like the two philosophers who, having a dis- ilocie tase hewhse cadeeed duah tne pine etl or de 
favourable to the development of genius, the rapidity of | pute on some learned subject, and appealing # a 0 chia wees witten: 
: ae ind is rai iscan friar who travelled in their company to decide it —_——_— 
pub- thought, the brilliancy of language, the mind is velsed ea singe ri phrnagirnse stb yeh es iF run eke a2 Cn: the. 6th of. Jones tana ietpeee iin ad wigs 
inflamed by awakening delight and curiosity, ‘+ on parle | saw him, who — nue minutes before seven o’clock P.M. a shock of an earth- 
3 we micuz quand on est ecouté.”* Noone, on the-contrary, | wallet on his back and become a mendicant brother. quake was felt in Catch $ and, as it appears to have been 
; is go displeasing and offensive, as he who refuses his at-| Neither do we love the ill-judged silence of blind ApPro- | remarkable in India for the great extent of its range. ad 
ways tention, or who listens with a total want of respect and | bation. It is a stupid pleasure, says Montaigne, to live | also for the very confined linnits of its severe effects, J snall 
oe lit i s. He listens with contempt, impatience, dis-| with those who always admire and yield to us. We must | attempt t» describe the course and results of the pi mno- 
n we agp: : : hi t those who admire us, in order to aspire to their | ena as they appeared in this province, without offering 
: like, or pity ; smiles sarcastically, shuts his eyes, yawns, | esteem Soe eA any scientific speculations, for which J am totally unqua- 
Not and goes to sleep while you are speaking. Some under-| praises, and to acquire in their company the fire of elo- | ii .4 or even stating opinions on the subject which I have 
7 stand slowly ; they say, ‘* Explain yourself better, he who | quence and the desire to -please. They should not re- | heard advanced by others. 
Ame understands you must be clever, either I cannot compre- | semble that society of men of inferior abilities, whom The shock was foretold by no uncommon apperrance in 
~ hend not explain yourself.” Others, on thecon- | Frederic the Great collected round him in the latter years | t!e heavens; at least nothing was remarked previously, 
here end or you can plain y Races itchel, the English Amb either in the heavenly bodies er in te atmosphere, to in- 
t en your mouth, pretend to know | of his life, and of whom Mitchell, the English Ambassa- | ©." j 
ome rary, a3 soon as you open y' »~? id. “C, t de 1 MBE RIM: REP IE COLI dicate the approach of any convulsion of nature. ‘The 
that what you would say, bid you make haste and not repeat | dor sai , ir sont des mouchoirs sales sur lesquels hot months had passed on with the clear and serene ply, 
e, it things. _Some take the words out of your mouth, con- | son esprit. the burning sun, and the westerly wind, which commonly 
mie tradict you sharply, and correct you in-a dogmatical man-| We require a little attention, a few judicious observa- | prevails at that season of the year. It was observed that 
i ++ Excuse me (they say politely) you do not know it, | tions, a slight opposition sometimes to excite the mind and | thie month of May was extremely hot, perhaps more sg than 
hout ner. x yey Ponies) : . 5 ’ usual, but the thermometer was seldom highér than-108¢ 
mi I can tell it better.” Others, whilst you are in the heat of | the genius, to enable us to bring forward Our Most power |. oF Fabrenbeit in the shade of a tent, and generally 
your discourse, begin to talk to some person, call the ser- ful arguments, and to give the conversation more interest not above 105°. On the everiing of the 3d June we expe- 
vants, scold the children, or perhaps turn ‘their backs and | and sprightliness. rienced a severe storm of rain and wind, with thunder and 
rag leave you. An eastern sage was relating his misfortunes] Our company becomes interesting as ‘we become inte- | lightning from the north-east. quarter, an occurrence by 
“mm tue; ‘* Fool,” said a traveller, ‘‘do you suppose | rested ; we are pleased when we listen as we ought. I call | ¢ means uncommon at the same season ;. the storm lasted 
was fo a statue ; ’ Se , + ged listening properly, appearing to observe, to approve, and | 200Ut two hours, with rain through the night, was p etty 
that that cold marble hears you.” The sage replied, ‘* I know | listening properly, app 8 woos, pprove, ane | jeneral through the province, and was felt in some places 
k as the marble hears me not, but at least it does not interrupt | to be pleased; a sensible remark, a just applause, a deli- to the eastward of Bhooj in a degree approaching to a hur. 
J his me.” Fontenelle in his old age said, that he willingly | cate compliment, a few words apparently suggested by | ricane. se wap ie 
and left the world, since there was no one in it who knew how | those of others, a single word introduced with propriety, In the description of the shock it will be necessais to 
ai $0 listen to him and even without that, an intelligent and animated look, p mag bee po em pe N Bo ony a to 
On 5 . em ? ‘ : / ah is bg p escri e ings, thoughts ana 
but I acknowledge, that it is a punishment to be obliged to | @ smile of praise and approbation 5 ad short, that air of observations. In the subsequent observations, hpweyer, I 
to listen to the empty and absurd discourse of many tire- | attention, of interest, of internal satisfaction, of esteem, Of| shall avail myself of those felt and made by others poder 
ard some persons and foolish chatterers. A man complained, | affection, which is the first and greatest compliment we | different circumstances and in different situations, —— ‘ 
“ + that nature had not furnished our ears with a species of | can pay to any person, forms the highest delight of po-| _ meager y prenions, oben aban flay, : tower 
e . . : 2 
: ' : we hed t sitting with a party of friends on an earthen terrace, in frunt 
ying valve, by which we might shut out the words of the idle . a mya sand is the great art of men of the world and . of a house in which we were about to dine The evening 
the and importunate, as we close our eyes at the sight of an | of good taste. itietss was remarkably serene, not a cloud to be seen, and a light 
med object which displeases or dazzles us; but he forgot that} But the perfection of listening is to make others talk: | and cool breeze from the west.” The'situation was ona ridge 
sins - in society we could not make use of it, since society obliges | this is accomplished by turning the discourse to the sub-| of slate rock in the town of Anjar, and close under a large 
“ us tg listen reciprocally, as it also prevents us from shut- | ject they like and understand the best. It is the proper | round tower with four heavy guns mounted op it.. Gur 
satis. i voi . le Ww t not only hear, | method of making them talk well, of pleasing ourselves, | "tice was first attracted by a slight motion of our ehairs, 
ance ting our eyes and going to sleep. We must: Shes danke : : : Sa .’ | as if they had been lifted up, and a noise from the doors 
love but we must listen with the attention and interest which | and of profiting by their conversation. Buffon, being and windows, as if they had been moved by the ‘breeze: 
ake the case requires. We must not act like a certain provin- asked if such a person was a man of sense and wit, replied, | before the question of ** What is that?” could be uttered, 
baitd wae, : ‘ to greet him, | that he had never discovered a single animal. Madame | a second lifting of the chairs took place, and the motion 
seful cial governor, who received the deputies sent to grect him, : ig ; r } 
' standing with his back to the fire; in the middle of the | Geoflrin was asked how she could bear the conversatioty of | became too evident.to be mistaken even by me, who had 
ARCS, is : “ihe Piet a dd | avery tiresome man for three hours. She replied, *} made | never before expericneed a shock. [very person made 
We speech, observing that the fire was going out, ibe opal Bale : , *feren | what haste he cguld to leave the tower, which, after rolling 
ine ; round and began to blow it. The orator stopped, upon | him talk of himself and of his affairs; and, in talking of | 34g heaving in a most awful degree, gave way at the bot. 
i . ; with his back to the deputies, and : —- SF, 
pake which the’ governor, with bis. bed wchnd a * They are dirty handkerchiefs, on which he ‘spits hig * From the Transactions of the Literary Society of Bom: 
b ia ® We talk better when we are listened.to, sense. : ‘bay, vol. iii, for 1822, : Pe : 
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tom, on the western face, and crumbling down, buried 
guns and i in the rubbish: a moment after, the 
towers and curtains of the fort wall, and upwards of fifteen 
hundred houses, were reduced to ruins ; but as I was within 
thirty yatds of the round tower, my attention was parti- 
éularly drawn to it. 

The opinions with regard to the length of time which this 
shock lasted are various, but appear to be limited to from 
two to four minutes: my own conviction is that the first is 
nearest the truth, and perhaps even a little beyond the mark. 
On subséquently observing the time by a watch, it seems 
to me that if the motion had continued for more than two 
minutes no building could have been left entire. Allow- 
ances must be made for agitation at the moment, and the 
general voice seems to fix the duration of the severe shocks 
at-two minutes and a half. A philosopher, who had been 
in the habit of observing-and ting on the great con- 
vulsions of nature, might have coc'ly taken out his watch 
and been —_—— with the opportunity of adding to the 
knowledge which the experience of the shock might have 
afforded. For my own part, however, my feelings at the 
moment were such as for an instant to deprive me of all pre- 
sence of mind and power of reflection ; and when self-pos- 
session did return, my mind was too deeply occupied with 
the awful and appalling e of the face of nature in a 
state of excessive agitation to admit of other thoughts or 
impressions. It certainly was terrific to behold hills, 
towers, and houses, the stability of which we had been in 
the habit of considering as proof against every power, and 
against the lapse of centuries, to and fro, or rising 
and sinking, while the former sent forth clouds of dust, 
or b > ng 20 smoke, and the latter crumbled into rubbish. 

ith regard to the nature of the motion there is like- 
wise a variety of opinions. Some s with whom I 
have conversed feel convinced of the action of the shock 
being directly upwards, as if the earth was on the point of 
opening under their feet ; a few assert. that it was vibratory, 
whilst others attribute to it an undulating motion. I con- 


fess I am one of those who favour the last-mentioned | Pec! 


opinion, although the slight motion at the commencement 
did certainly feel as a direct elevation of the chair attended 
by ‘a blow as if under its fect. When the shock was at its 
height, the motion of the earth was'so ar undulatory 
that to keep our feet was no easy matter. e waving of 
the surface was perfectly visible, and in attemping to walk, 
the motion has been most aptly compared by a gentleman 
to that felt when walking quickly on a long plank sup- 
at both ertds ;—when one foot was elevated the ear:h 
either rose and met it, or sunk away from it in its descent. 
The shock was attended with a violent gust of wind and 
~@ noise like that of a numerous. flight of birds; but this 
did not precede the event; I think, on the contrary, that 
the noise was heard even after, or at all events towards the 
conclusion of the motion. © Both of these occurrences have 
been denied: although, for my own part, I-feel convinced 
that they did happen; more especially as the noise has 
tly heard to accompany subsequent shocks. 
The night of the 16th ered extremely serene and 
beautiful ; and as we slept in the open air, we had a fa- 
‘vourable opportunity of remarking any thing extraordi- 
nary that might occur. We observed, as we thought, a 
more than usual number of the meteors known by the 
name of falling stars; but whether we might not have 
been biassed by what we had read of such phenomena 
having been supposed to attend earthquakes, I will not 
venture to affirm. Before 11 o’clock p.m. we experienced 
three shocks; and, according to the statements of the sen- 
tinels and townspeople, there were many in the course of 
the night. These were, however, trifling, and their effects 
were confined to shaking the tiles bringing to the 
round loose stones from the ruined houses. The next day, 
the 17th, the earth was frequently in motion, attended by 
“gusts of wind and a noise like that of wheeled carriages. 
‘For some time before 10 A.M. these symptoms intermitted 
only for a few minutes, until about a quarter to 10, when 
a severe shock was experienced ; this lasted for about fifty 
seconds, and brought down a number of shattered build- 


ings 

he no register has been kept, or could well have been 
preserved, of the number of shocks felt, it is impossible 
to furnish particulars on this head. Until the beginning 
of August, no vw d passed without one or more shocks ; 
and subeeqently they became less frequent, only occurring 
every third or fourth day. During the whole of this time 
the shocks were generally very slight; many persons did 
not feel what ‘was sensibly felt by others. Subsequently 
to this period shocks become still less frequent, eccurrin 
at uncertain periods of many days interval, until the ead 
of nd which seems to be the last distinct one we 
have . : 

It would be hazardous to state a decided opinion of the 
umber of shocks felt, both in consequence of the cause 
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| before assigned, and because motions of the earth appear 
to have been felt in one spot and not in others; but as it 
is necessary to give some vague idea to enable a judgment 
to be formed by the reader, it may be observed that pro- 
bably until the 1st of July there were not fewer than two 
or even three shocks every day; one daily throughout that 
month ; one-every three days in August and September ; 
and perhaps six in the course of October; and three in 
November. This calculation, which is made avowedly on 
no solid grounds, gives short of 100 shocks in all; and it 
is — that the number is at least a third within the 
truth. 

I know not how to class the shocks, unless in the fanciful 
manner of Ist, 2d, 3d, and 4th, implying the degree of 
their severity. Of the 1st we had only the 1st and most 
violent ; of the 2d, which were such as could be'felt by a 
person while standing, but without affecting buildings in 
any material degree, we had, I think, about four;. these 
occurred as follows: 17th June, 10 a.m.3 29th June, 2 
P.M.; 4th July, 3 A.M.: and another at midnight in the 
same month, but the day forgotten: the longest of these 
did not last more than 50 seconds. The third class, which 
is the most numerous, are those shocks evident to persons 
sitting or reclining ; few of these lasted longer than per- 
haps 80 seconds, and did no damage. The fourth class 
is that in. which are included slight motions of the earth, 
felt by some and disputed by others. 

[To be continued next week.] 








MR. BULLOCK’S EXHIBITION OF ANCIENT MEXICO, 
[From the British Press.] 
This very curious and interesting exhibition, to which 
the public will look forward with much avidity, opened 
on Wednesday, at the Egyptian-hall, Piccadilly. Every 
thing connected with the history or fortunes of any portion 
of South America is, at this moment, a subject that in- 
spires us with the deepest anxiety. It is, therefore, -with 
liar pleasure that we visited the unique exhibition 
called ** Ancient Mexico,” collected on the spot in 1823, 
by Mr. Bullock, that indefatigable researcher after what- 
ever can minister to the wap em of knowledge or the 
gratification of curiosity. “The present collection had also 
the advantage of having been made with the assistance of 
the Mexican Government, of which Mr. Bullock has not 
failed to avail himself. Mr. Bullock has imported many 
of the idols of the ancient Mexicans, in images of stone; 
and, where he hag been unable to procure the originals, 
he has substituted faithful and élaboraté representations 
of them. There is a full-sized likeness: of the great: ser- 
pent, which appears to have been the-most general object 
of veneration amongst the ancient Mexicans. There is 
also in the collection a representation of the celebrated 
Kalendar-stone, known to the Indians by the name of 
Montezama’s watch. The perfection and h:ghly-wrought 
workmanship of this tic stone is truly wonderful, 
when we.consider that the use of iron was unknown to the 
people of America. Amongst the pictures are the meeting 
of Montezuma and Cortes, near Mexico, the destruc- 
tion of the idol of the Indians, and’ the placing of the sta- 
tue on the altar by Cortes.’ These, as well as the other 
pictures in the collection, are rude and imperfect, and only 
serve to show the very mediocre state of the art of painting 
at the time, and in the country in which they were painte 
There is a very elegant collection of the birds, minerals, 
fruits, &c. peculiar to Mexico, fitted up in a spacious 
apartment on the ground floor; and a x 
painting of the city of Mexico, paws in perspective at 
the extremity of the room, which has a most pleasing and 
picturesque effect. An American Indian, in the appro- 
riate costume of, the natives, is exhibited in this room. 
He possesses rather an European than an Indian counte- 
nance; his demeanour is simple and unaffected, and his 
features are not unexpressive of intellect. This exhibition 
derives additional interest from the little of correct know- 
ledge we possessed before of this people, and from the 
growing connection which is hourly’ increasing and cc- 
menting between this country and the independent pro- 
vinces of South America. 


: DAMP DETECTOR. 

*¢ An ingenious little instrument, under this name, 
which denotes its use, has been invented by Mr. Essex, 
It consists ofa small ivory box, about an inch in diameter, 
in which is a needle turning on a pivot, like the small 
pocket compasses. Being set to Zero, it either proceeds. 
or recedes, as the surrounding atmosphere is moist or dry. 
Thus the state’of the atmosphere may be’ ascertained b 
invalids ;, but, perhaps, the greatest utility of the instru- 
ment can be experienced by travellers, since, by placing 
it for only a few minutes between bedclothes_or wearing 
apparel, the motion’ of the index.certainly detects the ex- 
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of a moderate price, this instrumeut deserves notice, and 
may save many lives."—London papers.—€% We may be 
under a mistake, but we are of opinion that the new damp 
detector, as it is called, which is noticed in the preceding 
eh ne is nothing more than thecommon hygrometer, 

own centuries ago. If we are right in the conjecture, 
we further presume that the writer of the paragraph hag 
mistaken the bristle, or oaten straw, which forms: the in. 
dex for a needle, as we will venture to say thatno metallic 
pointer would be at all affected by the moisture of the 
atmosphere. Lord Byron has called ours the age of 
cant; and hemight have added, the age of plagiarism : for 
we can hard!v open some of the cheap publications, which 
profess to enlighten the people in all matters of science of 
new inventions, without meeting an’old friend with a new 
face, to set John Bull a gaping. Highly as we value the 
general diffusion.of knowledge,,we are decidedly of opinion 
that many of the publications to which we have alluded, 
conducted, as they obviously are, by quacks and sciolists, 
pe ggg to do more mischief than good.—£dit, 

a 





} BE * 
Che Bounuet. 
* Ihave here only made a nosegay of culled flowers, and have 
brought nothing of my own but the thread that ties them.” 
MOoNTAIGNE. 





WHAT IS A GENTLEMAN ? 


‘TO THE EDITOR. 
Srr,—The concise, admirable definition of what ¢ 
gentleman is, and what he is not, extracted from‘an essay, 
capitally written, called, ‘‘On keeping, or Costume in 
Character,” has pleased me so'much, that I am anxious 
to give it a more extensive circulations for the benefit of 
those whom it may concern. A numerous class. of young 
men, who, on being brought to this test, will, F shrewdly 
suspect, be found miserably deficient. ‘By inserting it in 
the Kaleidoscope, you will oblige many more, as well as 
March 26ih. JEMIMA," 
Extract from an essay in the New Monthly Magazine, 
intitled, ‘‘On keeping, or Costume in Character.” 


‘The character of a pentlemren consists wholly in de- 
licacy of feeling; it is this characteristic which makes a 
man carefully shun every action which can tend to the 
annoyance of his neighbour or friend. ‘When 

in an eminent degree, it renders him positively incapable 
of any such action; it produces an instructive sensitive: 
ness through his whole frame, in respect to every motion 
that can possibly incommode another ; his limbs seem of 
their own accord, without an act of the will, to assume 
the position best suited for the accommodation of. -those 
about him. It isthis, too, which makes him anticipate 
every: want without. officiousness, and without apparent 
effort, leaving his guests to enjoy the most perfect liberty, 
while he paysthem a secret and unremitting attention. 
**TIt is almost needless to observe that the sot-disant 
gentleman of the day is totally the reverse of. all this 
that-he attends to nobody’s. convenience but his own, and 
cares little how much he may annoy others; that, in 
roportion as he is more rude, more selfish, more coarse 
in his feelings, and more offensive in their demonstration, 
so in his own estimation, and that of his stupid associates, 
is he more of a gentleman. But the term gentleman is 
not an arbitrary sign, like the letters in algebra, which 
may represent any quantity or any property ; -it is as fixed 
and limited in its application as the figures of arithmetic, 
or the diagrams of geometry, and represents the sum of 
those qualities which give a certain moral value to: the 
human character. It can be set-down to signify a blacke 
guard or a clown, with as little propriety as 2 can be made 
to stand for 4, or a square fora circle.”——New Monthly 
Magaxine for February. . 





EXTRACTS 
From the last three volumes, now in the press, of Ryley’s 
ITINERANT IN SCOTLAND. 


—<— 
The author being accosted by a forlorn, shabby-looking 
object on Leith Walk, who addressed him as an old ac- 
quaintance, is painfully surprised to find in this unfortu- 
Nate individual an actor who thirty years ago. possessed 
considerable talent, and held a respectable situation under 
the author's management, in the Worcester theatre. He 





istence of damp, if there be any ae Portable,. and | 


is designated in a former part of the Itinerant by the title 
of Tragedy Fom,,; once of pompous notoriety, but now 
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* demona. 
_on his knee, ** full fifteen years, Mr. Romney, she has 


“pins: Wad luck to the Godolphins if they would withhold 
~ a bit of a support to the postariors of a gontleman. 
‘sides, Mr. O’Scroggins, an old stool is a mighty awkward 
‘ thing to ask #dacent friend to dine upon.” 


_ Sally : she was an actress, take 
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&* Meagre were his looks, and sharp misery had worn him | 


to the bones ;’’ nevertheless he preserved a degree of spirits 
that poverty could not subdue, and adhered to his theatrical 


technicalitics. 
= The Comedian and his Cat. 

In Edinburgh, though the town is in some parts the 
most neat and beautiful, yet the dwellings of the wretchedly 

oor, which are nuinerous, partake of the same dirt and 
filth too often to be met with amongst the poor in all large 
towns. To make one’s way to these miserable hordes, it 
is necessary, in this town, to burrow through narrow en- 
‘tries called winds, amidst various kinds of odoriferous 
perfumes arising from perceptible causes. One lofty house 
contains ovie rd two or three families on each flat or land- 
ing, to the height of seven stories. After paying an old 
woman to pilot me through these winds and up fourscore 
‘steps, I at last arrived at a miserable dwelling, the interior 
‘of which could easily be discerned through the crevices of 
‘the crazy door. 

It was easy to perceive the object of my search, stretched 
‘on a miserable lump of rags, meant to represent a bed: 
he was not undressed, nor yet asleep, for by his side lay 
a tortoise-shell cat, which seemed to engross the whole o 
his attention. ‘Toa gentle rap at the door, he answered— 
“4+ Being holyday, the beggar’s shop is shut;’ come in, 
*] fear no uncles dead.’ ” 
_ 666 Qr living either, I hope, sweet cousin.’ ”’—This ree 
ply roused him, and covering his cat with a part of the 
ragged bed-clothes, he cane to the door, and as he opened 
it—** * What bloody scene has Roscius now to act ;’”” but 
when he found who was his visiter, the poor fellow’s eyes 
‘glistened with a small beam of anticipated comfort, long 
a stranger to his mind, arising no doubt from the recol- 
lection that I had promised him pecuniary assistance. 

46 * Sir, you are right welcome to Denmark.’ The cabin 
is as comfortable as circumstanees will permit. I recol- 
lected not your voice; for, being a week in arrears of rent 
for my room, I feared it was * mine hostess of the garter,’ 


coming, for the reckoning. Sit down, Sir, here's a stool. 
«The stage- keeper has forgot that a ‘chair is wanted in this 
scenes bat Mrs. Gidolp'in, an Irish lady, who dresses 
pin the next room, will accommodate me with one yor this 


sight only, and positively 1 hope my last appearance in 
this part.” 
He then called out—‘* Won't you lend me a chair, 
Mrs. Godolphin ;” to which the lady ia-a hoarse voice re- 
lied—** To be sure PI do that same thing, Mr. O'Scrog- 


Be- 


A chair being now produced, I epened my business 


‘ without further preface, for every thing around bore so 
“ uch the appearance of misery in the extreme, that I 
* wished to leave the place as soon as possible. 
“placing a five-pound note in his hand, I added, ** Mr. 


Therefore 


Scroggins, this 1s the contribution of the ladies and gentle- 
men of the Edinburgh theatre, you'll keepin mind’’~-** * Zz 
my mind’s eye, Horatio,in my heart of hearts,’” he replied, 
whilst'a grateful tear seemed to say, ‘*I feel more than I 
can express;’’ therefore, to change the subject, I observed, 


* Pray, Mr. Scroggins, what's become of your cat ?”— 
* «© What, you have found me out, Mr. Romney ! 
- plague of all cowards, I say; Desdamona shall make her 


Well, a 


appearance;— Dez, Dez, Dez.’ The cat then came from 


‘under the rags, and undoubtedly had been a beautiful 
* credture but time, that alters all tings, had visibly laid 


heavy hands upon her. 
‘© There, Sir; now you behold your once lovely Des- 
Poor Dezzy,” continued he, taking the animal 


layed her part, with applause from all quarters of the 
use, in my» smell company, for a small salary, and 
without any benefit. -Ah! many hundred miles, from town 


“to town, Ive pennyless paced the dreary road, with Dezdy 


on ‘ny back ‘and my darling Saliy on my arm. ‘ Out, 
out, thou strumpet Fortune!’ ’—(Here a heavy.sigh stole 
from him.)—‘* But. Swly has played her part; the cur- 
tain’s dropt; and the grave-digger closed thescene. Poor 
hes all in all, Mr. Romney. 
But no matter; she loved Deady, and was to me kind and 
entle as a lamb: so Scroggins and his poor Dezdy' will 
ie together.” 
As I fear not the jests and sneers of scoffers, or the taunts 


| of the unfeeling, and’ value those heavenly sensations that 
_ arise from commiseration beyond any other that I am ac- 


uainted with, I stall without hesitation, confiss that the 


, feeling mode in which this unfortunate man ad ‘ressed his 


“departed wife, produ 


ear, and the hearefelt sigh for his 
an-effect upon the organs of vision 
that required the aid of a pocket-handkerehief, and I 
heartily wished the five pounds had been fen, nay twenty. 


Cat, simple as it may a! 


REVIVIANA. 

YICRO COSMOGRAPHIE ; -or, a Piece of the 

WORLD DISCOVERED; on ESSAVES, and 

CHARACTERS, By DR Jno. EARLE. The 

Kigith Edition, London: printed by R. D. for 

P.C. 1664. 

(CONTINUED FROM OUR LAST-] 
a 

66. A Prerenver ro LEARNING, is one 
that would make all others more fools then 
himself; for though he know nothing, he 
would not have the world know so much. 
He conceits nothing in Learning but the opi- 
nion, which he seeks to purchase without it, 
though he might with Jesse labour cure his 
ignorance, then hide it. He is indeed a kinde 
of Schollar Mountebank, and h’s Art, our 
delusion. He is trickt out in all the accou- 
trements of Learning, and at the first en- 
counter none passes better. He is oftener 
in his Study, then at his Book, and you can- 
not pleasure him better, then to deprehend 
him. Yet he hears you not till the third 
knock, and then comes out very angry, as 
interrupted. You find him in-his Slippers, 
and a Ven in his eare, in which formality he 
was asleep. His Table is spread wide with 
some Classick Folia, which is as constant to 
it asthe Carpet and hath lain epen in the 
same Page this half year. His Candle is al- 
ways a longer sitter up then himself, and the 
boast of his Window at. Midnight. He 
walks much alone in the Pesture of Medita- 
tion, and hath a Book siill before his face in 
the fields. His pocket is seldome without a 
Greek Testament or Hebrew Bible, which he 
opens onely in the Church, and that when 
some stander-by looks over. He hath sen- 
tences for Company, some scatterings of 
Seneca and Facilus, which are good upon all 
oceasions. If he read any thing in the 
morning, it comes up all at Dinner, and as 
long as that: lasts, the discourse is his. He 
is a great Plagiary of Tavern wit; and 
comes to Sermons onely that he may talk of 
Austin. His Parcels are the meer scrapings 
from Company, yet -he complains at parting 
what time he has lost. He is wondrously 
capricious to seem a judgement, and listens 
with a sowre attention to what he understands 








not. He talks much of Scaliger and Causa- 
bone, and the Iesuites, and prefers some un- 
heard-of Dutch name before them all. He 
has verses to bring in upon these and these 
hints, and it shall. go hard but he will wind 
in his opportunity. ~He is criticall in a lan- 
guage he cannot conster, and speaks seldome 
under Arminius in Divinity. His businesse 
and ‘retirement, and ealler away; is his Study,. 
and he protests no-delight to.-it. conparable. 





Hé is a great Nomenclator of Authors; which 


|he has read in generall in the Catalogue, and 
in particular in the Title, and goes seldome 
so faras the Dedication. He never talks of 
any thing but learning, and learns all from 
talking. Three incounters with the same 
men pump him, and then he onely puts in, or 
gravely says nothing He has taken pains to 
be an Asse, though not to be a Schollar, and 
is at length discovered and laught at, 
(To be continued. ) 








Witerature, Criiicism, Xe. 


[SEE NOTB TO CORRESPONDENTS.) 
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- REMARKS ON MODERN EDUCATION. 





NO. Il. 


The Latin and the Greek are not the only languages in 
which modern education lies open to censure. ‘The Freneh 
also, for the attainment of which there has Jong appeared 
a species of mania in every rank of society, will furnish 
us with an additional and a melanchely proof of great 
waste of money, and of an equally great, misapplication 
of time. 

If all knowledge is to be estimated by: the standard of 
utility, the French language will be found to possess little 
claim to public attention. The printer, the continental 
tourist, and the merchant who trades to. the country, are, 
perhaps, the only persons to whom ‘an acquaintance with 
this truly fashionable language can be productive of any 
solid advantage. The best French authors (such as they 
arc) have been translated into English: the general scho- 
lar has, therefore, no reason to regret his ignorance of 
the original. ‘* Language is but the mstrument.of 
science ;"’ and truth is.as valuable in one tongue as: in an- 
other. But the French authors are distinguished neither 
for vigour of conception, nor for extensive. erudition. 
They may de something to. amuse, but little to instruct ; 
and though amusement must be acknowledged to posséss 
no inconsiderable degree of influence on human happi- 
ness, as it seems to dispel the gloom, and to cheer us 
amidst the sorrows of life, yet the reflecting mind soon 
becomes weary of amusement when unaccompanied. by 
instruction. Many have. contended that literature would 
suffer no very serious injury if all the French books ever 
published were confined to the country which gave them 
bitth.. But though this, like most other general assertions, 
may justly be censured, it is certain that England would 
have the least reason of any nation in Europe to lament 
such a loss. Can our presumptuous rivals boast of such 
dramatic authors as. Shakspeare, or such poets as Milton 
and Dryden? Can they find in the wide range of their 
literature a divine like Barrow, or a moralist like Dr. 
Johnson 2 And as for history and philosophy, have we 
not Gibbon, Newton, and Locke? At these names every 
Frenchman grows pale with envy. In vain does he op- 
pose to us the unnatural and fatiguing Corneille, the 
plagiarist Racine, the diffuse Massillon, the gaudy Fio- 
rian, the spiritless Boileau, the witty but superficial Vol- 
taire, the languid and often-disgusting Martmontel, and 
the weak and wicked Rousseau. High-sounding periods 
almost destitute of meaning, an affectation of superior know 
ledge, and an attempt to conceal real ignorance under a 
multiplicity of words, may impose upon: the vulgar, but 
they will meet with merited contempt from every one 
capable of detecting the imposture. 

But if the’ acquisition of the language were even an 
object of public importance, it is an object that would be 
very partially attained. Not one ina hundred who begins 
the ‘study of it ever arrives at any solid proficiengy in it. 
This is partly occasioned by the’ incompetency: ef. the 
teacher, and -partly by the ‘negligence. and inapplication 
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of the learner. Years are wasted in the study of a len- 
guage which a few months, if not weeks, of vigorous and 
persevering industry would not fail to attain. 

As for the Spanish and. the German, few, who are not 
engaged in commerce, and tv whom a knowledge of these 
hanguages is not in some degree necessary, are so foolish 
as to learn them. The Italian is of little use either to the | 
merchant or the scholar. 

All that can be said in favour of the student's applying | 
himself to acquire a language which can be of no service 
to him is, that his time is better employed in this manner 
than if it were wasted in idleness or dissipation. But are 
there not. studies which possess more than this negative 

’ merit? Let the young mind be taught, in, addition to 
she necessary and even liberal branches of education, to 
understand the authors in his own language,—to distin- 
guish their beauties from their defects, and to form his 
style. by imitating the most correct models. He will 
thereby acquite’a relish for rational pursuits, and improve 
not only his understanding but his heart. Literature is 
favourable to virtue. 

However absurd the system of modern education with 
respect to males, the case is still worse with respect to the 
opposite sex. If the latter can speak a few words of 
broken French, play a few tunes on the piano or the harp- 
sicard, and draw some uncouth figures on canvas or vel- 
vet, they are considered highly accomplished, though they 
are unable to write a line of good English, and are as 
ignorant of useful learning, ‘and of tlie dutiés required 
from them, as if they were intended for the harem. 
That woman hasa mind capable of better things; that 
she might be rendered a rational and an agreeable com- 
panion for a man of the most enlarged views, and of the 
deepest erudition, no one who has heard of a- Madame 
Dacier, or a Mrs. Carter, can reasonably doubt. And, 
though it is not necessary that all females. should become 
yearned, it is much to be wished that they were better 
‘informed ; that, instead of devoting their leisure hours to 
empty pursuits, to vain amusements, or to frivolous modes 
of dress, they would endeavour to acquire the solid and 
durable qualities of wisdom and virtue,—qualities which 
will shed a lustre on the peaceful scenes of domestic life 
‘when all that charmed the eye and all that gladdened the 
heart of youth have for ever disappeared. They would 
then fill a nobler rank in society; their company would 
no longer be shunned by the serious for its levity, or by 
the sensible for its insipidity : they would become qualified 
for discharging, with success, the important duties of 
wives and mothers; and they would thereby have the 
pleasure of contributing to the well-being of that com- 
wunity in which they now perform so subordinate, and, 
I may add, so degraded a part. 

But, it may be asked, how can this important change 
$m the manners and habits of youth be successfully effected ? 
The task would indeed be difficult, but not impracticable. 
Parents and teachers, to whom nature and the laws of 
our country have intrusted the responsible and awful 
duty of forming the minds and of improving the hearts 
of children, are the persons from whom we have a right 
to expect every exertion necessery to the accomplishment 
of such an object. Let them consider that if one sex be 
superficial and dissolute, and the other trifling and vain, 
the evil is in a great’ measure owing to themselves; and 
fet them hasten to make some atonement to society for 
the injury they have ‘inconsiderately done it, by directing 
the young mind to manly and rational studies, and by 
diligently repressing those encitements to folly and to vice 
which are inherent in the human breast. 

Lverpook, R. W.S. 

f —_—__—__ ] 
DEBATING SOCIETIES. 
= 
TO THE E£DITOR. 

Sra,—Seeing the hand-bills which were recently posted 
ebout the town, stating that there was to be ‘*.A grand 

Debate” one night, in the large room of the York Hotel, 


THE KALEIDOSCOPE 





eerie emer) 





I attended. I was agreeably surprised to find the debate so 
well conducted: the Chairman (Mr. Ryley) lamented that 
all attempts to forna a society for debates in this town had 
hitherto proved ineffectual: I cannot; Sir, but imagine 
that-this want of success is in some measure to be attri- 
buted to the method adopted to obtain the end desired. 
I cannot suppose it-has failed. for the want of persons of 
ability to carry on an argument; for in Liverpool there 
are numbers I am convinced who are both able and wil- 
ling, and who would feel a pleasure in forming themselves 
into such a society. Were I to recommend a plan for 
such a society (the utility of which cannot be doubted) I 
would say, Ist.:—Let the members be -of a similar class 
in society. 2d. Let the numbers be limited, with the 
liberty of adding to the number by the unanimous vote 
of the whole. Commencing with these two rules, and, at 
the future meetings, adopting such others as shall be 
thought expedient, there is little fear but a society might 
soon be formed equal in respectability and talent to the 
ore at Manchester or any other place. If this should 
meet the eye of any who feel inclined to form themselves 
into such a society, I and some of my friends would join 
them. If the above is worthy your notice, M1. Editor, 
please to insert it.—Yours, respectfully, 
; A LOVER OF ARGUMENT. 





Correspondence. 


PERKINS’S STEAM-ENGINE. 
— 
TO THR EDITOR. 

Str,—Having seen in your valuable publication, some time 
ago, an account of Mr. Perkins’s steam-engine, and having 
waited fur a considerable time for an explanation how this 
machine is capable of producing the wonderful effects ascribed 
to it, I take the liberty to request that some of your numerous 
readers will please to point out how these great. advantages 
are acquired. Mr. Perkins, I understand, works his engine 
with water at the temperature of 500, and condenses in water 
at 300; now, take 300 from 500 leaves 200. If, then, a con- 
densing engine be worked by steam at the temperature of 840, 
and condensed by water dt the temperature of 40, take 40 
from 240 remains 200. Where, then, is the advantage gained 
by Perkin’s engine? Yours, &c. SCEPTIC, 


Che Hiresive. 


‘6 VIVE LA BAGATELLE.” 


“In order to employ one part of this life in serious and tmportant 
occupations, it is necessary to spend another in mere amuse- 
ments.” Joun Locks. 


«“ There is a time to laugh and a time to weep.” SOLOMON. 














SOLUTIONS TO THE CONUNDRUMS IN OUR LAST. 
152. Because they have foreheads, (i. e. four heads!!! ) 
153. Jehosophat (Jehu so fat !) 

NEW SUBLIMITIES. 

154. There is a certain gentleman of the law in Liver- 
pool who could. not be Cowal boiled, although he 
were kept over the fire for a week; what is his name, and 
what is the cause of so extraordinary a phenomenon ? 

155. Why is an auctioneer always doing and undoing ? 
156. Why would an auctioneer rathér see tall ladies and 
gentlemen than short ones at his sale-rvom ? 


Co Correspondents. 


—-—-— 








offence to J: C.. we beg to offer it as our epinicn that he hag 
better confine himself to English in any future notes with 
which he may favour us. His.French is defective In morg 
places than one in the compass of his last short note, which 
is not Suitable for publication in its present form. The 
enigma is as follows: 

Je-suts ce que je suts, 

Blais je ne suis pas ce que je suis 3 

Car si jitais ce que je suis, 

Je ne serais pas ce que je suis. 





Poon Peren’s Psrition.—Prior to its. publication, a prying 
poetical punster, peeped at our portfolio, and Perceiving a 
portion of poor Peter's Petition, presently penned a. para. 
phrastie parody on that precious production, which we pro. 
ceed to publish, to punish his prodig pr pti “On 

-- primarily perusing Peter Pilgarlie’s prettily penned pathetie 
protest, we pressed Peter to point out the precious pieces 
put past as prisoners in our portfolio. Peter will perhaps 
see the propriety of promptly pointing out the papers 
8o passionately petitioned for; whether they pertain to 
the poetic, prosaic, to parody or panegyric, with the 
period of their presentation, and we shall perchance pro. 
perly perform our part, by pushing them into a place ia 
our periodical print, so prominently and so proudly pre 
eminent for publishing imperishable productions.” : 








Lings To Miss ———.—Upon re-perusing the lines addressed 
to a certain lady on her appreaching marriage, we were 
foreibly impressed with the propriety, or rather the neces 
sity, of omitting the initials of the writer, as well as of the 
lady alluded to.—Without such omission, the verses would 
have becn too personal, and might have dowe serious mis 
chief. If there be any justice in the accusation, the lady 
will probably comprehend the allusion ;—if otherwise, na 
unnecessary pang will be inflicted. 





Goop Fripay.—The intervention of Good Friday has com. 
Ppelled us to make sonte change in our precuncerted arrange. 
ments, by subjecting toa week’s postponement the letter of 
R. W-S. on the French Stage—the letter of J..S. on the 
Plague—the extract of the letter on the state of Music ta 
Germany,'with which we have been favoured by our friend. 
N.—the verses suggested by £--n, and two communication 
of H. whose postscript we perused with some regret, ' 


Metapuysics.—The paper of B. is under consideration. 








merely to hint tothe writer that we think it highly probe- 
ble that his letter will elicit a reply from some quarter. 
To be plain with our correspondent, we du think that his 
censure is too sweeping and indiscriminate. Is there any 
thing in the atmosphere of the “ vine-covered hills and gay 
valleys of France” ungenial to the cultivation of taste, or 
the growth of intellect? If R. #¥. 8. has imbibed any such 
narrow notions, he is less liberal than that churl and pro 
fessed satirist, Churchill, who admits that 

* Genius is of no country; ‘her pure ray 

Shines all abroad, as general] as the day ;— 

Foe to restraint, from place to place she files, 

And may hereafter e’en in Holland rise.” 





Tur Prano Forre.—We shail next week begin to transertte 
a work which we are assured is very valuable, although out 
of print. It consists of between sixty and seventy page® 
with musical examples for fingering.’ We shall give the 
whole in a regular seriesin the Kaleidoscope. The title of the 
work is “‘ Advicefrom aneminent Professor on the Continent 
to a Nobleman in this country, on the manner iu whieh 


directions as to the mode of practice, and many lesseps 
for playing that instrument in the most finished style of 
elegance; with observations on the new system of niusiced 
education, and occasional remarks on singing; trauslated 
from the French by a Lady of Rank.” ; 





Letters or parcets not received, unless free of charge. 





__, OUTSTANDING DEBTS. 

DisTANT SUBSCRIBERS AND AGENTS.—-~We must urge upon 
our numerous friends to whom we have lately written for 
remittances, the necessity there is for the most prompt 
attention tu our applications. Long credits are perfectly 
incompatible with our. business, in which ready money is 
the order of the day. ..,... 


“be! 





Frencyu Entoma.—We have no objection to the ‘insertion of 


Printed, published, and sold, EVERY TuEsDAY, by E. 
SmitH and Co. 75, Lord- » Liverpool. 

Sold also by J. Bywater andCo, Pool-lane; Evans, Chegwis 
and Hall,Castle-st.; T.Smith, Paradise-st.; ‘T. Warbrick, 
Public Library, Lime-st.; E. Willan, Bold-street; M. 
Smith, Tea-dealer and Stationer, Richmond-row ; BM. 
Walker, Milliner, Tea-dealer, and Stationer, 47, 
Mount Pleasant; B. Gamage, 11, Clarence-street; abd 
J. Lowthian, Library, 3 Great George-place; fo 
ready money only. 4 





the following clever French puzzle, according to the desire 
of J. C. although it is very well known, and has appeared 





more than ones in our eolumns. Without neeaning any 


fe 
- 


For the list of Country Agents, see the top of the first 
"page ofthe Kaledocope, inserted the fret Tuceday in 


‘Prexcn Genivs—We hete devote a few lines to Re 


ehildren should be instructed on the piano forte, with precise. 


Waheoe 





